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THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS 
TINIANI PSALTER. 


IN THE GIUs- 
TURIN, 1516. 


Tue earliest known record of the life of 


Columbus is in a note to the nineteenth 


Genoese, Augustus Giustiniani, a Dominican 
and Bishop of Nepi, dedicated to Leo X., 
and printed in Turin, 1516, by Paul Porro, 
a Milanese. He takes occasion, from the 
words: “ Et in fines mundi verba eorum”— 
“and their words to the end of the earth,” 
to give the following sketch, curious in many 
respects, and reliable as an early assertion 
of the claim of Genoa as his birthplace : 

* At least in our times, when by the won- 


Genoese, almost another world has been 
found and added to Christendom, 
Columbus frequently averred that he was 


chosen by God that this prophecy might | 


be fulfilled by him, I have not thought it 
foreign to insert his life in this place. 
topher, surnamed Columbus, therefore, by 
birth a Genoese, born of poor parents, was 


a few months explored more of lands and 
ocean than almost all mortals in bygone 
ages, 
certain, and verified by “the testimony, not 


only of many ships, but fleets and armies | 


going and returning, Columbus, scarcely 
instructed in the first elements in his early 
years, as he grew up devoted himself to 
maritime affairs; and when his brother pro- 
ceeded to Portugal and went into the busi- 
ness, at Lisbon, of drawing charts for nautical 
use, laying down seas, and ports, and shores, 
these maritime bays and islands he learned | 
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| dies. 
exactness from his brother, seriously exam- 
‘ining the thing in itself; he explained to 
|some of the nobles of the ‘Spanish king, that 
derful daring of Christopher Columbus, a ji 


And, as | 


Chris. | 


A wonderful thing! but nev ertheless | 
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from him wnat he hes had oom from 


the many, who, by the king’s order, went 
yearly to explore ‘the inaccessible lands of 


‘the Ethiopians and remote shores of the 


ocean between the south and west. When 
he had often conversed with them, and com- 


pared what he had heard from them with 
| what he had already meditated on his charts, 
Psalm, in the Polyglot Psalter of his fellow | 


and read in cosmographers, he came at last 


|to the opinion, that it was highly possible, 


that a man Waving the shores of the Ethio- 
pians, tending W. 8. W., should direct his 


|course between west and west-south-west, 
/in a few months would reach either some 


island or the last continental lands of the In- 
When he learned this with sufficient 


it was his object, if the king would furnish 
the means of carrying it out, far quicker 
than the Portuguese had done, to visit new 
lands and new peoples, in fine, to penetrate 
to regions hitherto unknown. The matter 
was soon reported to the king (of Spain), 
who induced, both by rivalry to the kings of 
Portugal, and by a desire of this kind of 


| nov elty and glor y, which might hence re- 
in our age, the one who, by his industry, in | 


dound to himself and his posterity, after 
long weighing the matter with Columbus, 
at last ordered two vessels to be equipped, 
in which Columbus setting sail steered to 
the Fortunate Isles, held his course a little 
to the lett from the western line, between 
W.S. W. and west, yet most remote from 


| the W. S. W., and almost identically with 


the W. When the voyage had continued 
many days, and the account being taken, it 
was found that they had now, in a straight 


| 
‘course, traversed four thousand miles ; the 


rest, indeed, abandoning all hope, contend- 
ed that they should reverse their course 
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and return; but he per diated in his under- 
taking, an: das far as he could ascertain by 
conjecture, promised that some lands, con- 
tinents, or islands, were not more than one 
day’s sail distant. Credit was not refused 
to what he said, For the next day, seeing, I 
know not what lands, the sailors 
him with praises, and put the greatest con- 
fidence in the man’s opinion, They were, 
as afterwards discovered, almost innumera- 
ble islands, not far from certain continental 
lands, as appearances betokened. 


mn styled canniba!s, not rejecting human 
flesh as food, and harassing neighboring 
tribes by their robberies, hollowing out 
great trunks of trees, in which, crossing to 
the nearest islands, like wolves they hunted 
down human beings for feod. A chance 
was not long w anting of seizingsone of these 
boats and its crew, but not without a bloody 
fight. The survivors were afterwards car- 
ried to Spain. 
is called Hispana, 


merable men, conspicuous for poverty and 


nakedness, 
signs, invited to a conference, and allured 
by presents, it at once appeared, when they 
came near, that they were astounded and 
wondered at a white color so different from 
theirs, at the dress, and a yisit before un- 
heard of, and all else, of men coming as it 
were from heaven. For their color is far 
different from ours, not black, however, but 
like gold. A cloak hung from the neck, | 
was fastened to the breast, covering the 
private parts like a veil, and to this a little | 
gold was attached, It was common to men 
and women no longer virgins; for virgins 
go entirely naked, until they are depriv ed | 
of their virginity, by men skilled in the bus- 
ess, with a kind of finger of bone. There 
ure no quadruped animals among them ex- | 
cept some little dogs ; 
which they make bread, not unlike wheaten | 
im taste, and acorns of a different shape from 
ours, but more pleasing to the taste. Co-| 
hunbus, now satisfied, resolved to return to | 
Spain; and havi ing fortified the spot, of which | 
he had first taken possession, and left only 
forty men as a garrison, he sniled to Spain, 
and having, after a pleasant voyage, reached | 
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extolled | 


Of these | 


islands, some, it was perevived, bore savage | 


The island first discovered | 
In it were found innu-| 


When some of these were, by | 


their food is roots, of'| 
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| the Fortunate Sikes, at once sent on messen- 
| gers with a letter to the king, who, le: ning 
all things, rejoiced wonderfully, and appoint- 
ing Columbus chief of all naval affairs, adorn- 
led. him with great honors. All the nobles 
went out to meet hin, and the discoverer of 
the New World is received with great joy. 
Without delay other ships are got ready, 
‘far exceeding the former, in number gnd 
size, and are filled with all kinds of things. 
Spain sends her poisons to the innocent 
world; abundant silk and golden raiments 
are shipped, and luxury, not content with 
having triumphed over this our world, sails 
to those pure and innocent peoples; and the 
woods, which could scarce supply our glut- 
tony, although hunts are repeated to an 
excess, send to those remote shores the wild 
boar and sow, to swell the bellies of those 
hitherto ignorant of them. But they sail 
with those who, with the art of Esculapius, 
| will succor the nations in the diseases aris- 
ing from the gluttony prepared and ready 
to seize them. They bear seeds and shoots 
of trees. For wheat, as it was afterwards 
seen, when committed to the earth, grew 
jup at first to quite a height and then 
|dwindled away, nature, as it were con- 
|demning new kinds of food, and order- 
|ing them to be content with their roots. 
Columbus, then sailing with a fleet of twelve 
| ships, with men and arms and supplies of all 
| kinds, after a voyage of only twenty days, 

reached His spana, and found ‘that all whom 
ihe had left had been put to death by the 
| savages, who gave as a reason, that they had 
been lascivious and violent to their women, 
| After then rebuking their ernelty and in- 
| gratitude, when he saw them moved to re- 
pentance, he promised them pardon if they 
| would be faithful in the future, and be obe- 
| die nt tohim, Then sending exploring par- 
ties, in all directions, when he saw it to be 
an island, remarkable for its size, the tem- 
| perature of the air, the fruitfulness of the 
earth, and the multitude of people; and at 
the same time, it was reported that most 
pure gold was found in certain places in the 
torrents, and that the fields produced a seed 
jresembling pepper, in shape and —_ he 
resolved to found a city at once, Collect 
ing materials on all sides, the skilful work- 
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men soon created a town, to which he gave 
the name of Isabella. The commander him- 
self, taking two ships, sailed around the isl- 
and. Then coasting along the shore of the 
continent, which he had e¢alled Joanna, he 
sailed for seventy-one days by that shore, 
steering directly west; and being a most 
skilful computer of a ship’s course, found, by 
the calculation of nights and days, that he 
had made six thousand miles. Ile called 
the promontory at which he stopped, Evan- 
gelista, and resolved to turn back to revisit 
it when better prepared and equipped. On 
his voyage, however, he laid down on a 
chart, the bays, shores, and capes. He 
brought back, too, the information that this 
side of the world has an elevation of 18° 


the island Hispana, shows only 24° altitude 
of the same pole, It was known, however, 

by the observations of his men,—if, indeed, 
they could make a true acvount,—that the 
eclipse, 
September, 1494, was seen almost four 
hours earlier, at the island of Hispana, than 
at Hispalis, commonly called Seville. From 
this computation, Columbus inferred that 
that island was four hours, and he caleulated 
that Evangelista was ten hours’ distant from 
Cadiz; and not more than two hours, that 


is the twelfth part of the whole circuit of 


the earth, from that place which Ptolemy 
calls Catigara, and the last habitable part 
in the east. ITad not land stopped his 
further voyage, it would soon have happen- 
ed that the extreme east would have been 
reached by men sailing in a contrary course 
to the west, after making the circuit of our 
whole lower hemisphere, After completing 
these voyages, Columbus returning to Spain 
paid the debt of nature. The king, himself, 
who had conferred many privileges ou him 
in life, on his death permitted the son to 
succeed to his father’s place, and hold the 
prefectship of the Indies and the sea; and 
he is sul alive in great power and wealth, 
Nor have the grandees of Spain disdained 
to form matrimonial connections with a 
young man so eminent for nobility and mor- 
als. Columbus, dying, did not forget his 
dear native land; tor he left to the office, as 
they call it, of St. George, and which the 
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of 
the Arctic pole, while the northern shore of 


which appeared in the month of 
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calsans esteem the chief and as it were 
the honor and bulwark of the whole State, 
the tenth part of all he possessed in life. 
This was the end of a most celebrated man, 
who, had he been in the time of the Greek 
heroes, would doubtless have been raised to 
the number of the gods, 


THE EVACUATION OF 
IN 1 
BY HENRY HALL. 
[Read before the Vermont Historical Society, at Brattleboro, 
July 17, 1862.] 

Or all the disasters that befell the Amer. 
ican arms, during the Revolutionary War, 
perhaps none produced more immediate 
consternation throughout America, or more 
triumphant exultation in England, than the 
evacuation of the Forts of Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, by the American army 
under St. Clair, and their occupation by the 
British army under Burgoyne, July 6, 1777. 

Washington wrote, “The affuir is so mys- 
terious that it baffles even conjecture.” 

John Adams wrote, “ We shall never be 
able to defend a post till we shcot a gen- 
eral.” In England, the war was believed 
to be virtually over. 

With the history of Ticonderoga the fame 
of the Green Mountain Boys is mingled for- 
ever, But our State pride in its quick eap- 
ture by Ethan Allen and his eighty-three Ver- 
monters, in the gray dawn ofa May morning, 
1775, betore its sleepy British commander 
had even learned the birth of a new nation 
on this continent, was followed by deep na- 
tional humiliation at its astounding loss, 
two years later. The loss of Ticonderoga, 
the retreat through Rutland and Benning- 
ton counties, of most of the American army, 
the battle at ILubbardton, and the virtual 
military occupation of Rutland county by 
the British, until redeemed forty days ‘later 
by the battle of Be ‘nnington,—ail give to us 
an interest in that summer’s history scareely 
equalled by any sinee our State was settled, 
—yet, on the pages of history the events 
are mentioned so briefly, so vaguely, and 
with so many contradictory accounts, that 
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fad. 
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their very names have flushed our brows] side of Washington, whose confidence he 


with conflicting pride and mortification. 

In the early part of this century it was 
proposed to raise a monument to commem- 
orate the stubborn valor of Francis, Warner, 
and others, at Hubbardton—but the propo- 
sition eliciting some ridicule as to the pro- 
priety of memorizing a defeat, the project 
was abandoned until the citizens in the im- 
mediate vicinity, in 1859, erected a neat 
marble obelisk, on a site, it is believed, ac- 
tually a little north of the battle-ground. 


As an instance, illustrating our State’s un- | 


familiarity with its own history, we notice 
that the two laws chartering “The Hub- 
bardton Battle Monument Association”— 
laws passed through two Houses and two 


Senates, and signed by one governor of the | 


State—describe the battle as having occur- 
red the 2d, instead of the 7th, of July—a 
very trivial mistake of only five days, which 
will not materially disturb the repose, or 
mar the renown of the dead; but as we ex- 


change copies of our legislative doings with | 
American and European States, it is mildly | 
suggestive of remarks and smiles, not exces- | 
sively complimentary to the land of school- | 


houses. ‘ 
John Burgoyne, the natural son of Lord 


in Boston, in 1777, conqueror at Ticonde- 
roga, and prisoner at Saratoga—in Parlia- 
ment obtaining only a partial trial, and ut- 


tering a fervid speech in favor of Lord | 
Holland’s bill legalizing the intermarriage | 





of nobles and commoners—snubbed by the 
ministry for his unsuccess—published an 
elaborate defence of his American campaign 


—was the author of three comedies, “The 


Maid of the Oaks,” “ Bon Ton,” and “The 
Heiress.” He was possessed of fair capaci- | 
ty—brave, courteous, literary, morbidly | 
proud and sensitive as to his birth—of a 
restless ambition and excessive vanity. 
Arthur St. Clair, born at Edinburgh, | 
Scotland, in 1734, came to this country when | 
21 years of age—in 1775, having a family 
and an ample fortune, he enters the army, 
—becomes colonel, brigadier, and major- 
general—he wins only laurels in Canada— 
at Princeton, and Brandywine, is by the 


by by bp 


never loses—in 1777, subjected to the gross- 
est suspicions upon his courage, capacity, 
and honor,—in 1787, president of Congress 
—in 1788, governor of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river—in 1791, terribly 
and ingloriously defeated by the Indians,— 
he died in 1818 at Philadelphia, aged 84; his 
last years years of poverty and destitution, 
he an unsuccessful petitioner to Congress for 
the re-payment of the money which he had 
so opportunely and generously expended 
for his adopted country. We admire and 
sympathize with the brave, capable, schol- 
arly, and upright Scotchman, who, perhaps, 
lacked high military tact. He not only 
shared the fortune of all good men, in being 
buffeted by detraction in his life; but, as 
in the East the buried dead are mutilated 
by the hyena, so since his death, his fame 
has been mangled by that weak, flippant 
falsifier of history, J. T. Headley. 

Seth Warner, born in Woodbury, Ct., in 
1743, at the age of twenty came with his 
father to Bennington, became the sturdiest 
leader of the early settlers against the York- 
ers,—in 1775, leader of a regiment of Green 
Mountain Boys into Canada—a necessary 


}and principal contributor to the victory at 
Bingley—in 1762, commander of the British | 
forces in Portugal, in 1775, a British general | 


Bennington, active throughout the war. 
In 1782, he returns to his native town,— 
having, according to his epitaph, fought 
sixteen battles;—racked with disease until 
bereft of reason, he dies there, in 1784, in 
the forty-second year of his age, leaving a 
widow and three children destitute of prop- 
erty, his moderate patrimony having been 


|consumed while he was in the service of his 


country. In 1787, the Vermont Legislature 
gave to his heirs two thousand acres of land 
in the northwest part of the county of Es- 
sex; that section of the county remaining 
mostly unsettled, the land has never be- 
come of much value. Of all the early he- 
roes of Vermont, the memory of none is en- 
shrined deeper in the popular esteem, for 
cool, unswerving courage, self-denying pa- 
triotism, and natural ability, than that of 
Seth Warner, 

Lieut.-gen. Burgoyne, leaving England 
March 27, 1777,—at St. Johns the 16th of 
June,—enters Lake Champlain with an army 
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of 7,500 admir: abr equip wal and disciplined | 
British and German soldiers, officered by | 
Brigadier-generals the indefatigable Frazer, | 
the ‘distinguished Powell and Hi amilton, and | 
the Brunswicker, Baron Reidesel ; his far- | 
famed train of brass artillery being com- | 
manded by Gen. Phillips, who had ‘gained 
great reputation in the wars in Germany ; 
altogether constituting an army in whose 
officers and men the British nation gloried, | 
for their past renown, the brilliant éclat of 
its present appearance, and its sanguine | 
promise as the annihilator of American inde- 
pendence. 

Arriving at the river Boquet, a little north | 
of Crown Point, on the 21st of June, Bur- 
goyne entertains about four hundred Indians, 
of different tribes, with a feast, rum, and a} 
hifalutin speech ; the latter being intended | 
to excite them to kill as many Americans | 
as possible, but to tomahawk and scalp them 


when it wouldwt hurt, and, if entirely con- 
venient, not to kill the women and children ; | 
hoping, if it failed, as he feared it would, 





with the savages, it might fool Christendom | 
and ward off the indign: unt execration of | 
the world against the inhuman monstrosity | 
of employing such infernal means to reclaim | 
their dearly beloved, Christian American | 
cousins. | 
Stopping three days at Crown Point, to | 
erect magazines and other wor ks—dispatch- 
ing several hundred soldiers and Indians by 
way of Otter Creek to Skeensborough—his | 
army increased by a few hundred Canadi- 
ans and Indians—his fleet of frigates, gun- | 
boats, and other vessels, commanding the | 
lake,—Burgoyne, at the head of his main 
army on the west side of the lake; the Ger- | 
man reserve, under Baron Reidesel, on the 
east, marches through the astonished wil- 
derness in magnificent array. 
On the Ist of July he arrives within four | 
miles of Ticonderoga, intrenches his camp, | 
and throws a boom across the lake; these 
last acts cheating St. Clair into a brief belief 
of Burgoyne’s weakness. But Burgoyne 
advances his works nearer and nearer, 
and on the 2d day of July, he seizes 
and fortities Mount Hope, overlooking the 
American works, only half a mile distant, 
aid entirely cutting off St. Clair from 
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one door, we must enter 
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any further communication with Lele 
Geor ge, 

On the 4th of July he celebrates the first 
anniversary ofour National Declaration of In- 
| dependence, by issuing a magniloquent proc- 
lamation, therein inviting the benighted 
Americans toallowthemselves to be conquer- 
ed easy, or meet the stupendous vengeance 


‘of the whole omnipotent British nation in 


general, and of Lieut.-gen. John Burgoyne 
and the Indians in pi articular. To this, a 
young American officer wrote a reply, for 
circulation among our own soldiers, com- 
mencing, “ Most ‘high, most mighty, most 
puiss: ant, and sublime general,” as a speci- 


'men of which we extract the following sen- 
| tence; 


“The mountains shook before thee, 
and the trees of the forest bowed their 
heads; the vast lakes of the north were 
chilled at thy presence; and the mighty 
vataracts stopped their tremehdous career, 
and were suspended in awe, at thy ap- 
proach.” 

Major-general St. Clair takes command 
of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, 
about the middle of June, so little antici- 
| pating any serious fight that he had taken 
with him his son, about eleven years of age, 
that he might superintend his education. 
Before St. Clair’s arrival the enemy had 
made a hostile demonstration from the north 
‘end of the lake. Gen. Poor informed Gen. 
Gates of this; and also that he learned they 
were soon to come up the lake with their 
whole army. Gen, Gates wrote to Gen. 
Poor “ that he had the strongest assurances 
from Congress that the king’s troops were 
all ordered round to New York,” and de- 
sired Gen, Poor “to be getting ev ery thing 
in readiness, that if the enemy went out. of 
the others ..... 
“that the intelligence he had from a spy, 
corroborated the sentiment of C ongress.” 

A council of war, including Gen, Schuy- 
ler, held the 20th of June, believing that 
with their few troops it would require six 
weeks’ work to complete the necessary ob- 
structions in the lake, besides the great 
amount of labor necessary to complete the 
fortifications, decide, among other things, 
that “it is prudent to provide for a retreat.” 
So remiss were the commissaries in supply: 
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ing the northern forts with necessary pro- 
visions, that Schuyler said, he believed it 
would do the public a service to hang one 
of the department. 

Schuyler returning to Fort Edward, St. 
Clair employs several hundred soldiers to 
hurry on the fortifications, under the super- 
vision of the illustrious Pole, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, who with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel was assistant-engineer in the north- 
ern department. 

Placed in a fort, which the nation fondly 
believed to be impregnable, with a force 
consisting of twelve regiments, averaging 
little over two hundred effective men each 
—two of which regiments were Massachu- 
setts militia—encumbered with over five 
hundred sick—ordered to defend defective 
works, which if completed, required, in the 
opinion of Gates and Schuyler, ten to twelve 
thousand mén, none of whom should be mi- 
litia—having reported the place to be inde- 
fensible—receiving no authority from Con- 
gress to vacate the place, and no promise of 
reinforcements, St. Clair has no alternative 


but to work with all his strength and bravely 
meet his fate. 

The old French lines at Ticonderoga had 
been materially augmented, and the whole 
were connected by a floating bridge, boom 
and chain nearly one quarter of a mile long, 
with Mount Independence, a high, circular, 


stony hill, situated in Orwell, Vt., with a 
stockaded star fort on its summit partially 
out of repair, a battery on its side, and other 
works at its foot. 

St. Clair hearing from “ Hoite, of Otter 
Creek,” that a party of the enemy had taken 
a pair of oxen from one of the inhabitants, 
and driven them to two miles above Middle- 
bury Falls, and there ate them; on the 27th 
of June, sends out Col. Seth Warner to rouse 
the settlers on Otter Creek to drive back 
these marauders, and then reinforce Ticon- 
deroga. On the 26th of June, Commissary 
Yancey sends to Ticonderoga twenty cattle 
bought by him at Paulett, and the next d: ay 

sends over thirty, bought by Commissary 
Avery, at Manchester. 

Meanwhile, St. Clair is sorely perplexed 
as to the number and designs of the enemy, 
by the contradictory reports of his scouts, 
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sent down each side of and upon the lake, 
and of the prisoners and spies from Canada, 

Henry Brockholst Livingston,—twenty 
years later judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, then in the twentieth 
year of his age, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, aid to Schuyler, whom he had accom- 
panied to Ticonder oga,—w rites to Schuyler : 
“ We cannot see that they (the enemy) have 
brought many regulars with them, At 
least, the number of red coats in the boats 
is very small.... I cannot but esteem my- 
self fortunate that indisposition prevented 
my returning with you, as it has given me 
an opportunity to be present at a battle, in 
which I promise myself the pleasure of see- 
ing our army flushed with victory.” 

St. Clair, having sent his son to Lake 
George, at last sees the British army ap- 
proach, filling the forest with their brilliant 
uniforms, glitteri ing steel and waving plumes, 
and ws aking the long-slumbering echoes ot 
wood and Take, with the stirring sounds of 


** Trump and drum, and roaring culverin.” 


Many of his sick, and all of his stores re- 
maining at the landing on the north end of 
Lake George, having been sent south, St. 
Clair, on the 2d day of July, burns the 
block-house, saw-mills, and other works at 
the landing ; and then, in helpless impo- 
tence, is obliged, by the weakness of his gar- 
rison, to remain within his lines, and, with- 
out the power to prevent it, see the enemy 
plant battery after battery in positions only 
half a mile distant, and entirely command- 
ing his own fortifications; the American 
cannonading meanwhile so innocent, the 
British do not even reply to it. 

A Convention had been called to meet at 
Windsor, on the 2d day of July, 1777, to 
a Constitution for the new State of 
Vermont, which had declared itself free and 
independent on the 16th day of January 
previous,—a date which, Iam ashamed to 
say, is almost*unknown to, and utterly un- 
honored by Vermonters,—and if it be proper 
for so recent a member of so venerable a 
Society, I would suggest that, hereafter, 
when convenient, the winter sessions of the 
Society be called, so as to commemorate 
the date of our St: ite’s Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence; at which time a paper, illustrat- | 
ing that hitherto obscurely known event, | 
might be very properly read, 

Col. Warner having left Ticonderoga for | 
the Green Mountains, as before mentioned, | 
let us so far follow him as to read a letter | 
written by him to that Convention, 


RUTLAND THE 2D oF JuLy, 1777. 
To the Hon. Convention now sitting at Windsor, 
in the State of Vermont, 

JENTLEMEN : I have last evening received 
an Express from the General Commanding | 
at Ticonderoga, who informs me that the 
enemy have come on with seventeen or | 
eighteen gun-boats, two large ships, several | 
sloops & other craft, & lie at the three mile | 
point, & the General expects an attack every | 
hour—the enemy have put to Jand on said | 
point, & they have had a skirmish, but the 
General informs me to no great purpose, | 
orders me to send for the militia to join him 
as soon as possibly they can get there from | 
this State & the Massachusetts & New) 
Hampshire. I have sent an Express to| 
Colo. Simons, went of last night—Colo. Rob- | 
inson & Colo. Williams is now at Hubbard-| 
ton waiting to be joined by Colo. Bellows | 
who is now with me. When the whole| 
join they will make in No. about 7 or 800 
men. Iknow not where to apply but to you 
to raise the militia on the East side of the 
mountain, shall expect that you send us all 
the men that can be possibly be raised & 
that you will do what lies in your Power to 
supply the troops at Ticonderoga with beef 
as if the siege should be long they will ab- 
solutely be in want of meat kind except the | 
country exert themselves—if 40 or 50 head 
of cattle could be brought on with the mili- 
tia they will be paid for by the commissary 
on their arrival, 

The safety of that post consists much on 
the exertions of the country, them lines are 
so much in want of men. I should be glad 
that a few hills of corn unhoed should not 
be a motive sufficient to detain men at home 
considering the loss of such an important | 
Post can hardly be recovered, 

Tam Gentlemen in the greatest respect 
your most obedient and very humble ser- 
vant, Seru WakNER. 


‘pire in two days. 


ZLNE. 
= 

P.S. I am this moment agoing to mount 
my horse in company with Colo. Bellows 
for Ticonderoga. 

I left Colo. Robinson at Hubbardton this 
morning. 

That you may have wisdom to conduct in 
the business for which you are called to- 
gether, is the Prayer of S. W. 
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St. Clair, for several days and nights 
scarcely undressing or sleeping, —every- 


| where present, early and late, directing and 


cheering his army,—is appalled Saturday 
morning, July 5th, by seeing a legion of red 
coats on the Summit of Sugar Hill, or Fort 
Defiance, less than a mile south of Ticonde- 
roga and Mount Independence. One day 
more, and a battery would be there playing 
upon his works; and he entirely surround- 
ed, except about half a mile south of Mount 
Independence, between the lake and East 
Creek, Without authority from Congress 
or Schuyler to abandon the place, he calls a 
council of war, consisting of Major-general 
St. Clair, Brigadier-generals John Patter- 
son, Enoch Poor, and De Roche Fermoy, 
and Colonel commandant Pierse Long. Al- 
though reinforced that day by Warner and 
900 New Hampshire and Vermont militia, 
there was no probability that they could long 
defend the forts. There was no prospect of 
relief from Schuyler, who was at Fort Ed- 
ward, with only 3000 men, almost destitute 
of powder, lead, and provisions, One day 
more would cut off their only avenue for es- 
cape. About 3 o’clock p.m. they decide unan- 


/imously to evacuate the forts that night,— 


two o’clock a.m. being the time appointed 
for their departure,—the two Massachu- 


setts regiments, meanwhile, clamorous to 


go home, alleging that their time would ex- 
But how could 3500 
men, with their sick and all their stores, re- 
treat from inside of a large and sanguine 
army ina short, moonlight, July night, with 
scarcely seven hours of nominal darkness, 


| without being heard by wakeful British 


sentry, or seen by sleepless Indian eyes ? 
The officers were to make all possible 
preparations, without disclosing to their 
men the intention to retreat. 
St. Clair, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
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F ermoy, ¢ mmanding at Fort Independence, | 
to luad all the stores into the batteaux on 
the east side of the Mount. 
from Ticonderoga to the Mount after mid- 
night, St. Clair finds general and army 
sound asleep, and sends Colonel Baldwin 


_ 
maine his aid, Major Siaae to order Gener al | 


Crossing over | 
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Col. Long and his regiment, with five 
armed galleys and seventy batteaux loade 1 
with stores and invalids, leaves the moun- 
tain before the dawn, sailing up the shad- 


‘owed lake towards Skeensbor: ough in fancied 


security and real gayety ; the officers, knock- 
ing off the necks of the bottles of wine, 


to awake the sleepy French general. merrily drink a pleasant reveille to Gener: al 
Seon after, Major Dunn finds 300 or 400) Burgoyne,—their sense of security being 
men, carrying down stores and loading the | founded on the supposed strength of the 
boats, “ but, for want of proper orders and | floating bridge, boom, and chain,—they 
attention from General Pomeroy, every | little dreaming that before that sultry Sab- 
thing appears in the greatest confusion.” —_| bath’s sun should set t, all their vessels would 
At midnight young WwW ilkinson, afterwards | be destroyed or captured. 
br igadier-genet ral, delivers the orders to | About four o’clock, the rear-guard of the 
strike the tents at Ticonderoga, General) American army, about four hundred and 
Poor superintending with vigilance and en- | fifty strong, under Colonel Francis, leave 
ergy. At 2 o’clock, a.m, St. Clair leaves) Mount Independence in ; good order, greeted 
‘Ticonderoga, all the stores, except the heav-| by the harmless cannon-balls of the enemy. 
jest cannon, having been removed from that | St. Clair, aided by General Poor, soon re- 
side of the lake, and the troops begin cross-| stores order, and the American army goes 


ing the bridge over to the Vermont side. 
The wind had been blowing all night, ra-/ 

ging so fiercely the boats had been ‘almost | 

unmanageable and unserviceable, thereby | 


preventing the departure at the appointed 


time, but every light from fire and candle 
had been extinguished, the sentinels chal- 
lenged no persons within the works, the | 
trunnions were not knocked off the cannon 
for fear of noise, and every thing had been | 
managed so noiselessly, and the enemy had | 
been so unalert, that they were as yet un- 
observed, although the men at the boats, | 
from want of sleep, the storm on the lake, | ¢ 
and lack of proper orders, were cross and | 
in confusion, 

Major Dunn testified before the court-| 
martial, on St. Clair’s trial, that Gen. Fer- 
moy set fire to his house on Mount Indepen- 
dence, about three o’clock in the morning. 

The consequences of this act of folly worse | 
than madness, or, if of crime, deserving en- 
during infamy, were soon apparent. The 
flames, fed by the furious wind, rise high, | 
and cast a strong light along the sides of| 
the mountain and over the lake, revealing, 


at last, to the enemy, a large share of the| 


American forces still in sight, hurrying 
across the bridge and down the hill, in dis- 


ject of universal condemnation. 





order and confusion. 


| streaming in files,—by platoons, when prac- 
tic able,—dow nanewly-cut bad road through 
dense woods, towards Castleton. 

The news of the loss of Ticonderoga 
shocked the nation. St. Clair was the ob- 
Cries of 
cowardice, imbecility, and treason, filled the 
land, A committee of Congress were ap- 
| pointed to investigate the matter, and, like 
a grand jury, they collected evidence “only 
against him on the popular charges. 

“In 1778 he was court-marti: alled, and after 
a trial of several weeks’ duration, he was 
“unanimously acquitted of each and every 
charge with the highest honor,” by a court, 
of which General Lincoln was president, 
Looking back from our times to the memor- 
able campaign of 1777, we do not wonder 
at St. Clair’s temporary loss of popularity, 
so general and grossly wrong was the esti- 
mate of the strength of the forts and the 


| resources under his command, 


Our esteem for St. Clair has been much 
‘increased by an investigation into the de- 
tails of his history; while, astonished and 
grieved, we deplore the apparent necessity 
or military exigency which must have con- 
trolled in the appointment to a brigadier- 
generalship, of such a stupid or false French- 
man as De Roche Fermoy, 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historicat Sociery.— Chicago, 
Oct. 21, 1862.—This Society, after the sum- 
mer recess, held its stated meeting at the 
private residence of Hon. W. S. Gurnee; 
W. L. Newberry, Esq., President, in the 
chair, The meeting was numerously at- 
tended by members and invited guests. 

The addiuons to the Library were re- 
ported, for the past three months, to consist 
of 565 bound books; 5394 unbound books, 
documents, and pamphlets; 6 old and rare 
newspapers; 43 files of newspapers; 497 
files of magazines, &c.; 59 manuscripts; 
39 maps and charts; 6 prints; 18 articles 
for the Cabinet; 3 collections of miscella- 
nies. Total, 6630, from 181 contributors, 

The above embraced extensive docu- 
ments of Indiana, 1811-60, with others of 
Ohio, New York, and the Territories of'| 
Colorado and Utah; the entire Laws of| 
Kentucky, 1792-1815; a collection of the 
periodical literature printed at Cincinnati | 
and Cleveland, 1820-60; about forty bound | 
volumes of ‘“ Mormon” publications, in Eng- 
lish, French, Danish, and Welsh, received 
from Great Salt Lake City; the New Tes- 
tament, translated into the “ Chippewa,” by 
Dr, E. James, Albany, 1832; with works 
in the Asamese, Hebrew, and Arabic; mu- 
nicipal documents and reports, of Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and ‘Toledo, | 
with the directories of these cities, from 
their first publication ; over 500 railroad re- 
ports and publications, of the United States 
and Canada; with valuable contributions to 
the Cabinet, of sabres, military documents, 
general orders, private letters, &c., taken 
from the enemy, in the principal battles of | 
the Southwest, during the present war, 

The thanks of the Society were ordered 
to be appropriately communicated to the 
various donors. 

Of the correspondence, for the same term, 
—consisting of 76 letters received, and 189 
written,—a synopsis was given by the Sec- 
retary. 

A communication was read from Prof. J. | 
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Henry, LL. D., of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, accompanying a complete collection of 
the publications of that Institution, obliging- 
ly torwarded,—for which the Society’s ac- 
knowledgments were ordered to be returned. 

A letter was read from a young man (a 
printer, in Chicago), inclosing a donation, 
to be continued for five years, to aid a pro- 
posed endowment for a “ Printers’ Library,” 
to be connected with the collections of the 
Society. The donation was accepted, with 
the Society’s thanks. 

Letters were read from Mr. Z. Eastman, 
U. S. Consul at Bristol, and from Mr. J. 
L. Chester, London, Great Britain, tender- 
ing their services in historical research or 
collections, in the Society’s behalf, in that 
country. 

From the family of the late Geo. Flower, 
of Albion, IIll., deceased, was received a val- 
uable package of the literary remains of the 
latter, including a MS. journal of Continen- 
tal travel, in 1814, with autograph letters 
of Robert Owen, Frances D. Wright, and 
others. 

The Rev. P. Lippincott, of Duquoin, IIL, 
communicated a copy of his valuable essay, 
entitled, “The Conflict cf the Century ;” 
containing an extended notice of the attempt 
to legalize slavery in Illinois, in 1823, with 
added remarks by the writer. 

From the Hon. Edward Coles, of Phila- 
delphia, second governor of Illinois, after its 
organization as a State, was received a let- 
ter on the first Constitutional Convention 
in Illinois, in 1818; with encouragement to 
the Society’s wish, that he may prepare a 
memorial of that Convention, should his 
health permit. 

From J. Russell, LL. D., of Bluffdale, IIL, 
was received a communication, relating to 
this Society’s operations, with allusions to 
historical personages and events, connected 
with our State history. 

From the Right Reverend J. Duggan, 
D. D., bishop of Chicago, was received a 
letter, accepting his appointment as a resi- 
dent member of the Society. 

Communications were received from the 
New England, Pennsylvania, Maryland His- 
torical, and the American Antiquarian So- 
cieties, with the Mercantile Library Asso- 
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ciation, of the city of New York, in relation 
to a proposed exchange of publications on 
the present war. 

An interesting discussion followed, upon 
the desirableness of encouraging the nu- 
merous collection of railroad documents 
(numbering over 2000), possessed by the 
Society, in which several gentlemen present, 
connected with the important railroad com- 
panies centring in this city, participated. 


A memorial, intended for presentation to | 


those companies, was submitted and adopted. 
The Hon, J. Y. Seammon was requested to 


nual meeting, 

A copy of the log of the brig Sleepner 
(the first direct arrival from Nor way, at 
Chicago, the past summer), was presented 
to the Society, for preservation in its ar- 
chives, from Capt. Waage, the master. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massacuusetts Hisrorican Socrery.— 


Boston, Sept. 11, 1862.—A stated meeting 
of this Society was held as above. 

A large number of valuable donations to 
the Library were acknowledged ; commu- 


nications were received from Dr. Jared 
Sparks, and Charles Folsom, Esq., and re- 
marks on several topics of historical inter- 
est were offered by various members, 

The President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
said, ‘That he had observed, in a Boston 
newspaper, not long ago, an ‘inguiry as to 
the authorship of an ‘Introductory Essay’ 
to the edition of Wood’s ‘New England’s 
Prospect,’ published in Boston, in the year 
1764, This inquiry had been repeated in 


the Historical Magazine, for the month of 


August. He was not sure that he could 


give the correct answer to the question, but |i 


he would at least offer a conjecture, and 
state the grounds on which it was based. 
Ile happened to have a copy of that edition | 
in his library, 


brother, the late James Bowdoin. 
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which had belonged to ela 
The | 


[December, 
Otis; and at the beginning of the Essay he 
had written distinctly in ink, as if upon 
greater assurance, ‘ By James Otis” Now 
Mr. Bowdoin was long a member of this 
Society, and was a diligent historical and 
antiquarian student. He was in the w ay of 
making inquiries upon the subject, and 
would not have been satisfied to state such 
a fact without some authority. The Essay 
was full of political allusions to the coutro- 
versies between the American colonies and 
the mother country, at the time it was pub- 


| lished, and in which Mr, Otis took a leading 
address the Society, at its approaching an- | 


part. It abounded, too, in classical quota- 
tions, with which Otis was so familiar. ‘There 
were some inaccuracies and inelegancies of 
style, not altogether worthy of Otis’s pen ; 
but he was known to have been sometimes 
careless in his compositions. There was a 
statement in it, also, which was not alto- 
gether consistent with what is known or 
inferred concerning Otis’s career, The Es- 
say refers to having picked up a copy of 
Wood’s ‘New England’s Prospect, in a 
bookseller’s shop, in London. But there is 
something more than a doubt whether Otis 
himself ever went to London, Mr. Tudor, 
in his biography of Otis, gives no reason for 
thinking he ever went beyond the limits of 
his native land, except once to Halifax, to 
argue a case, But as the Essay deals with 
exciting and delicate topics, and was print- 
ed anonymously, it may have been that the 
author designed to preserve his incognito, 
and to throw his readers off the scent in re- 


igard to the authorship, by introducing a 


circumstance which could not be applicable 
to himself. ‘The Essay would certainly have 
an additional interest, if it were known to 
have been written by this early and ardent 
patriot, and that he had felt obliged to 
adopt this mode of concealing his hand in 
it, in order to avoid the responsibility of so 
bold an impeachment of an arbitrary and 
oppressive government, At all events, Mr. 
Bowdoin’s distinct statement, so many years 
ago, that it was written by James Otis, is 
worthy of attention, in default of other in- 


copy contained many references and memo- | formation on the subject.” 


randa in Bowdoin’s writing. 
the Introductory Essay, Mr. B. had written 
in pencil, ‘This E ssay was written by James | 


At the close of 


The President also said, That he had 
chanced to find the solution of another ques. 
tion of authorship», which had frequently en 
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gaged the attention of himself and others. 
Ile had, some years ago, inserted a query in 


the Historical Mayazine, as to the author | 


of the English translation of the Marquis de 
Chastellux’s ‘Travels in America,’ The ques- 
tion had never been answered. A few days 
since, he had happened to take up a copy 


of the first volume of the French edition of 


Chastellux, and on one of the blank leaves 
at the beginning, found the following mem- 
orandum: ‘V. Brissot, vol. ii, p. 241, con- 
cerning the translator. His name is Grieve. 
He lives at present at Morly, near Paris.’ 


The volume belonged to the Library of Har- | 


yard College, and to the Ebeling Collection, 
presented by Mr. Thorndike. The memo- 
randum was in the handwriting of Ebeling 
himself. Who this Mr. Grieve was, he did 


not know; but he had certainly written | 


some grievous things concerning the char- 
acters with which he dealt. The passage in 
Brissot to which the memorandum referred, 
was as follows: 

‘Ce traducteur est un jeune Anglois, qui 
a plus @esprit que dexactitude, plus de 
prétentions au sarcasme qu’d la vérité, 
etoit resté en Amérique pendant la guerre, 
y avait passé quatre années, Je n’ai pas pu 
bien découvrer quelle y avoit été sa mission. 
Il faut se défier excessivement de tout ce 
qwil dit pour et contre. 
duction sous les yeux; j’aurais souvent eu 
oceasion de la réfuter, ” 


Boston Numismatic Soctery.— Boston, 
Nov. 6, 1862.—The regular meeting of this 


Society was held at the rooms of the His- | 


toric-Genealogical Society, on the afternoon 
of the above date; Dr. Winslow Lewis, the 
President, in the chair. 

Several medals and coins, of an interest- 


ing character, were exhibited; a large col- | 


lection of Masonic medals, of fine workman- 
ship, andin various metals,trom the collection 
of the President, attracted much attention, 

Mr. Ellis presented for examination two 
curious coins, in lead, of Yucatan, bearing 
the following inscriptions: QO, “ Merida de 
Yueatan Part Blato Cied 3? Jer, * 4 Grano 
de Yueat, 1860.” Size 18. 
the two was of an oblong shape, size 12, 
and bore similar inscriptions, 


Il | 


Je n’ai pas sa tra- | 


The smaller of 


The President presented to the Society an 
elegant volume containing several hundred 
figures of medals, finely engraved, entitled ; 
“ Medalische Historie der Republyk van 
Holland, By Pietre Mortier, M.DC.XC.” 

The Society adjourned to Thursday, 4th 
of December. 


New EncGuanv Isroric-GrengaLoGican 
Socrery.— Boston, Nov. 5, 1862.—This 
Society held its regular monthly meeting, 
on the afternoon of the above date, com- 
mencing at three o’clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported 
the following gentlemen as having accepted 
membership: Joseph Richardson and Og- 
den Codman, Esqs., of Boston; Geo. W. 
| Johnson, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y., and John 
Cummings, Jr., Esq., of Woburn, as resident 
members; and Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F.S. A., London, England, as correspond- 
ing member. 

The Librarian reported that, during the 
last month there have been presented to the 
Society 13 bound volumes and 143 pam- 
phlets, sermons, &e. 

The Historiographer read an interesting 
imemoir of Lloyd Glover, Esq., a resident 
member recently deceased, a native of Ho- 
mer, N. Y. 

Among the donations is an elegant copy 
of Heath’s “ Paris,” full of picturesque views, 
from Joseph Richardson, Esq., and six vol- 
umes, four of which are embellished with 
costly plates, viz.: “The Theatre of the 
World,” 3 vols.; “The Belgian Cities,” in 
2 vols.; all which are in French, by Jean 
Blaeu and his brother, and one volume, be- 
‘ing “A General Geography of the whole 
Zarth,” with 300 maps. The above six vol- 
umes, admirably printed, richly bound in 
vellum, and bearing date 1643-44, present- 
ed by Dr. Winslow Lewis, together with a 
work in quarto, entitled “A True Discovery 
of the present Estate of Virginia, by Raphe 
ITamor, 1615.” 

Hon. Lorenzo Sabine read notices of sev- 
|eral eminent Tories, whose memoirs have 
| been prepared by him since the last edition 
lof his “American Loyalists,” in 1847, 
| Among them were Florentine Vassall, Jona- 
ithan Sewall, Joseph Garrison, Rev, Jacob 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bailey, John Chandler, Thos. Boylston, and 
Francis Greene, all of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Sabine introduced his reading by saying ex- 
temporaneously that his devotion to the his- 
tory of the Loyalists, has caused some to think 
he was a Loyalist or a descendant of one, but 
he claimed to be a true American. His father 
was from Connecticut, and his mother was 
from New Hampshire, and the cross of gran- 
ite and wooden nutmegs should be consid- 
ered as producing a legitimate American. 
He had devoted much of his life to the his- 
tory of the Loyalists because there was no 
one else to do justice tothem. He had not 
even allowed himself the Fourth of July, 
but had devoted that day to his work. 

Col. Swett read some interesting reminis- 
cences of the New England Guard, stating 
that, among the first speeches he was called 
upon to make, was one before this military 
company, in which he defended the art of 
war, and his “ voice is still for war.” 

The Secretary of the Directors reported 
that the board had elected Wm. B. Trask, 
Hon. Charles Hudson, Rev. Elias Nason, 
John W. Dean, and Wm. H. Whitmore, 
the publishing committee for the ensuing 
year. 

A nominating committee, consisting of 
Wn. R. Deane, Rev. W. Gilbert, F. Kidder, 
Rev. A. Morse, and T. Cushing, Jr., was 
chosen to select candidates for the January 
election. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery.— New 
York, Nov. 4, 1862.—The regular meet- 
ing of this Society was held in the Library 
building; the Hon. Luther Bradish pre- 
sided. 

After the preliminary overture, Mr. Fred- 
erick De Peyster read a very interesting 
paper on Rip Van Dam, governor of the 
Colony of New York; whose portrait, with 
that of his wife, were that evening added 
to the Society’s Collections. 

The regular paper of the evening was an 
account, by Dr. Usher Parsons, of Indian 
Graves in Rhode Island. It was heard with 
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attention, and will be given in full to the 
readers of the Magazine. 


Burravo Historicat Sociery.— Buffalo, 
April 15, 1862.—This Society was organ- 
ized on the above date, and at its first elec- 
tion, on the 20th day of May, 1862, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen : 

President—Millard Fillmore. Vice-prest 
dent—Lewis F. Allen. Recording Secre- 
tary and Treasurer—Chas. D. Norton. 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian— 
Guy H. Salisbury. Councillors—Geo. R. 
Babcock, Wm. Dorsheimer, Rev. William 
Shelton, Rev. Walter Clarke, Orsamus H. 
Marshall, Henry W. Rogers, Nathan K. 
Hall, Geo. W. Clinton, Rev. G. W. Hosmer 

Oct. 7.—At the monthly meeting on the 
above date, Millard Fillmore, the President. 
in the chair,— 

Guy H. Salisbury, Corresponding Secre 
tary, reported donations received since last 
meeting, from the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Dr. E. B, O’Callaghan, H. K. 
Hall, Gen. W. F. Barry, Mrs. G. W, Clinton, 
and others. 

Mr. Jesse Peck, at the request of the 
Corresponding Secretary, had furnished a 
communication noting local and personal 
incidents since his removal here, in 1823. 
Gen, Swift, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
an honorary member. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
corresponding members: Gen. James §. 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo; Gen. W. F. Bar- 
ry, of Washington, D. C.; Junius H. Smith, 
of Batavia. Oliver G. Steele, elected Treas- 
urer at the last meeting, in place of Charles 
D. Norton, made a report accepting the of- 
fice, and making a statement of the finances 
of the Society. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Hisroricat Soctery.—Mont- 
pelier, Oct. 14, 1862.—The twenty third 
annual meeting of this Society was held at 
the Society’s room, No. 9, State House, as 
above, at 2 o’clock, p. m.; the Hon. Hiland 
Hall, President of the Society, in the chair. 

After the proceedings of the previous 
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meeting were read and approved, several 
persons were elected resident members. 

Chas. Dewey, Esq., the Treasurer, then 
presented his account as Treasurer, show- 
ing a balance in the treasury of $211.34. 
Mr. Dewey signified his wish to be excused 
for serving longer as the Treasurer of the 
Society. 

Messrs, William H. Lord, Albert D, Ha- 
ger, and Gen. John Wolcott Phelps, were 
appointed to nominate officers for the year 
ensuing, and an Orator and substitutes for 
the annual meeting in 1863. 

The officers reported by the committee, 
and unanimously elected, are as follows: 

President—Hiland Hall, North Benning- 
ton. Vice-presidents—Daniel Kellogg, Brat- 
tleboro; Wm. H. Lord, Montpelier; and 
George W. Benedict, Burlington. Record- 
ing Secretary—George F. Houghton, St. 
Albans. Corresponding Secretaries—Al- 
bert D. Hager, Proctorsville, and John §. 
Adams, Burlington. Librarian and Cabi- 
net-keeper—Chas. Reed, Montpelier. Zreas- 
urer—George B. Reed, Montpelier. Cu- 
rators—Gen. John W. Phelps, Brattleboro ; 
Rev. John A. Hicks, D.D., surlington ; 
Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, Montpelier ; 
Henry Clark, Poultney; Rev. Pliny H. 
White, Coventry ; Dugald Stewart, Mid- 
dlebury; and Rev. John B. Perry, Swan- 
ton. 

Charles Reed, Esq., the Librarian, made 
his annual report, to which was annexed a 
list of books, manuscripts, pamphlets, and 
public documents, from various sources, dur- 
ing the year; some of them of great value 
and antiquity. 

On motion, the Constitution of the So- 
ciety was so amended as to provide that 
the times and places of holding the special 
meetings of the Society, be in the control 
of the Board of Managers, 

On motion, the Rev. F. W. Shelton was 
requested to read at the next special meet- 
ing of the Society, a paper on the early co- 
Jonial history of New York. Hon. D, Kel- 
logg was requested to prepare a bibliograph- 
ical notice of the late J. Dorr Bradley, of 
Brattleboro, Prof. N. G. Clark was request- 
ed to prepare a notice of the late President 
Wheeler, of Burlington. George B. Reed, 
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Esq., then read a carefully written paper on 
the early history of banking in Vermont; 
and George F. Houghton, Esq., read a no- 
tice of the late Hon. William W. White. 
Copies of these papers were, on motion, re- 
quested for the archives of the Society. 

The Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, of New York 
city, was chosen Orator for the next year, 
with George J. Watts De Peyster, of Ti- 
voli, N. Y. . and Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
D. D., of Middlebury, substitutes, 

At an adjourned meeting, holden in the 
Representatives, which was very largely at- 
tended, the President read an address on 
the history of Vermont, with reference to 
the controversy about “the Grants.” 

Gen. F. W. Hopkins then read a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Edgar L. Orms- 
bee, Esq., of Rutland. <A highly interest- 
ing paper upon the Runaway Pond in 
Glover, was read by the Rev. Pliny H. 
White, of Coventry. An acceptable bio- 
graphical notice of the late Rev. Dr. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, was then read by the Rev. Eli 
Ballou, of Montpelier. 

For these valuable and instructive papers, 
on motion of Henry Hall, Esq., of Rutland, 
the thanks of the Society were returned, 
and a copy of each solicited for the archives 
of the Society. 

This annual meeting was a very pleasant 
and profitable one ; and the exercises and 
the audiences in attendance, gave encourag- 
ing evidence of the Society’s increasing use- 
fulness. 


CANADA. 


Canada West Hisrortcan Socrery.— 
St. Catharines, Nov. —, 1862.—This So- 
ciety met, according to notice, at the Wel- 
land Canal office; Col. T. Adams in the 
chair, 

After the usual routine business, it was 
moved by Mr. James Clark, seconded by 
the Rev. T. D. Phillipps,—That a commit- _ 
tee, consisting of the President, Secretary, 
and the mover and seconder of this resolu- 
tion, be appointed to confer with the General 
Committee of the Mechanics’ Institute, for 
the purpose of obtaining the use of the room 
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about to be fitted up in Haynes’ Block, for 
the Institute, for the meetings of this So- 
ciety, and the deposit of its archives,—car- 
ried. The meeting then adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Earty Prixtine iy America.—In wan- 
dering through the graveyard of Trinity 
Church, a day or two since, my eye was 
arrested by a gravestone on the north side 
of the church, to the memory of Witi1am 
Braprorp, who, it is mentioned, was born 
in Leicestershire, old England, in 1660, and 
came over to America in 1682, before the 
city of Philadelphia was laid out. “He 
was printer to this Government,” the in- 
scription continues, “for upwards of fifty 
years,” and died May 23, 1752, aged ninety- 
two years. This monument was much in- 
jured during the building of the present 
church edifice, and in another generation or 
two will entirely disappear. Yet the memo- 
rial of Bradford’s resting-place ought not 
thus to be obliterated. He first established 
the printing-press in the vast region south of | 
Boston. He came over with Penn, on the | 
Welcome, in 1682, and began his career in | 
Philadelphia, in or near to which city he | 
fixed his first printing-office, as early at | 
least as 1686, and a paper-mill on the Wis- | 
sahickon, near Germantown, very soon af- 
terwards—the first paper-mill ever erected 
in the United States; and, as appears by a 
printed prospectus yet preserved, he was| 
the first person who proposed in America | 
to print the Holy Bible. This was a. p. 
1688, in Pennsylvania. He mingled largely 
and ‘actively in the stirring events which 
agitated colonial life in that litigious prov- 
ince, and maintained with success his print- 
ing-press against the efforts of the proprie- 
tary Government to break it down. He 
came to this city in 1692, at the invitation 
of Governor Fletcher, and was printer to 
the Crown, as his epitaph records, for the 
space of half a century. In this office he 
amassed, honestly, great wealth, which he 
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left to numerous descendants, who have 
been among the most distinguished families 
of New York, New Jersey, ‘and Pennsylva- 
nia—the Ogdens, Van Courtlands, Creigh- 
tons, Bondenots, and others of less public 
reputation, but high private worth. The 
Hon. William Bradford, attorney-general 
under the administration of Washington, 
was his great-grandson. The name of the 
first printer of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, surely ought not to be 
suffered willingly to die; and I submit it 
to the printers’ associations of this State, 
and to the corporation of Trinity Church, of 
which corporation Bradford was a vestryman 
from 1703 to 1710, whether some suitable 
monument ought not to be erected over the 
spot where the some of the Father of the 
Press now repose ? M. B. 


Wasurineton, Dicratror.—Some refer- 
ence has been made to the dictatorial powers 
conferred upon General Washington during 
the War of the Revolution. They are con- 
tained and enumerated in a resolve of Con- 
gress, dated the 27th of December, 1776 
(to be found in Spark’s edition of the 
“ Writings of Washington,” vol. iv. p. 550), 
and were limited to the term of six months. 
With a single exception they relate exclu- 
sively to the organization and control and 
support of the army, and confer no civil 
authority. The exception alluded to is of 
a character to deserve attention at this mo- 
ment. It is the last enumerated power, and 
reads thus: “'To arrest and confine persons 
who refuse to take the Continental curren- 
cy, or are otherwise disaffected to the Amer- 
ican cause; and return to the States, of 
which they are citizens, their names, and 
the nature of their offences, together with 
the witnesses to prove them.” 


Impressions OF Corns or MEDALS.— 
First take an impression of the coin in seal- 
ing-wax; in order to have a good impres- 
sion, give the wax time to cool, then raise 
the coin at one edge first,—otherwise you 
will be apt to spoil the impression, as by 
raising it perpendicularly it acts as a sucker ; 
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from this impression a copy in relief may be | New York, Nov. y* 5, 1713. 
taken by immersing in boiling water a piece| Rec" of Mr. Sam" Bayard, the City Treas- 
of thin gutta percha, a little larger than the | urer, twenty seven Beavour skins in full for 
coin; press this well down on the wax, and | Twenty seven years quit rent of y* within 
you will have a copy in relief. J. c—N. | Charter to y® 27 of April last as Wittness 
|my hand J. Byerty, Coll? 


Tue Comprro._er’s Orrice, New York, 
AND ITs ANTIQUITIES.—There are several 
repositories of venerable historic matter re- 
lating to the great city, which have not 
been sufficiently known, Of late years, Mr, 
Valentine has drawn rich matter for his 
“Manuals,” from the early records of the | 
Common Council; but these are not the 
sole archives. The Register’s, the County 
Clerk’s, and the Surrogate’s offices,—all 
abound in most interesting matter,—but 
few have thought of the Comptroller’s of- 
fice. That repository has, nevertheless, a 
great historic interest, as its archives con-| 
tain the financial history of the city for a| 
long period back; and, besides, preserve 
the original charters of the city, and all the 
records of lands purchased or sold from 
time to time by the Corporation. In that 
Grecian temple, which by its modern attire 
makes the passer by forget its history as a 
dungeon, is preserved the Dongan Charter, 
the first explicit grant to the city, and de- 
riving its name from Thomas Dongan, gov- 
ernor under James IL, and prominent in| 
our colonial history as the first governor | 
who convened an Assembly. It consists of 
tive broad sheets of parchment, and bears | 
the governor’s signature and a heavy seal, 
inclosed in a silver case, This seal had be-| 
come detached from the Charter, and some 
graceless hand had carried off the lower, 
part of the case; but the present comptrol- 
ler, Hon, R. T. Haws, had the fragments of 
the wax collected, and the missing portion 
of the box restored, so that now it bids fair 
to last untouched by time. The cover of| 
the case bears, in quaint letters, the inscrip- 
tion, “N. Bayard, Esq’, Mayor, 1686.” | 
The Charter bears, the approval of James 
Graham, the attorney-general, and the cer-| 
tificate of its registry in Book 1, of Patents, | 
in the office of the Secretary of State. | 


T Arcuisatp Kennepy Esq., his Majes- 
ty’s Collector and Receiver General of the 
Province of New York do hereby acknowl- 
edge to have received of Cornelius Depeys- 
ter Esq Treasurer of the City of New York 
by order of the Mayor Aldermen and Com- 
monalty of the Corporation within mention- 
ed sixteen Beavor Skins in full for sixteen 
years quit rent of the within Charter due 
and ending the twenty seventh day of April 
last past. Witness my hand this eleventh 
day of December Anno, Dom. 1729. I say 
sixteen Beaver Skins for sixteen years quit 
rent, Arcu? Kennepy, Ree. Gen" 


With this charter is also preserved that 
granted by Montgomerie; less ancient, but 
still a venerable and important relic. 

Previous to the incumbency of Mr. Haws, 
the early account-books were uncared for, 
and in a condition soon to disappear, from 
neglect or heedlessness. The deputy comp- 


‘troller, William E. Warren, Esq., a gentle- 


man distinguished by his historic tastes, 
no less than by the financial skill which 
has brought the accounts of the city from 
chaos to order, arranged these volumes, and 
has had them properly lettered and restored, 
so as to be convenient for access and con- 
sultation. As the readers of the Magazine 
are aware, no account-books exist there 
prior to 1691; and Mr, Warren’s researches 
have failed to discover them, if indeed any 
exist. Those which he has preserved from 
danger, if not from ruin, are the ledgers 
and journals of the chamberlains or city 
treasurers, down to August, 1809, and those 
of the comptrollers from 1802 to the present 


time. They are as follows: 
Journals, Ledgers. 
No, 1. Missing. No. 1. 1691, to 1700. 


2. Oct., 1706, to Oct., 1736. 
* §. Oct., 1736, to June, 1767. 
* 4, June, 1767, to Oct., 1772. 


2. Nov., 1700, to May, 1760, 
8. June, 1760, to Oct., 1772. 


“ 


The journal and ledger begun in Octo- 


On it are also indorsed two curious re-| ber, 1772, probably perished during the 
° | ° . ° . 
ceipts : | Revolution. At the close of the war new 
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books were opened, the earliest items being 
proceeds of sales of buildings used by the 
British as barracks. 
A. Dec'r, 1788, to Sept., 1794. A. Dec'r, 1788, to Sept., 1794, 
B. Sept., 1794, to Aug., 1809, B. Sept., 1794, to Aug., 1809, 

From this date till within a year or two, 
the chamberlains seem to have kept no 
books; and A. V. Stout, Esq., reported, 
that on entering upon the office, in 1856, he 
received no books except those relating to 
trust funds. The city treasurer, strangely 
enough, relied on the books of the bank 
where the funds were kept; and with mil- 
lions passing through his hands, had no set 
of books to show whether the various ap- 
propriations were exhausted, overdrawn, or 
untouched, 

The books of the comptroller properly be- 
gin in Sept., 1802, and are as follows: 


Journals, Ledgers. 


A, vol. 1. —.. 1802, to Aug., 
812. 

* & Sept 1812, to March, 
813. 


B. March, 1818, to May, 1820. 
C. May, 1820, to Oct., 1826. 
D. Nov. 1826, to May, 1834, 
E. May, 1834, to Aug. 1889. 
F, vol. 1. o--., 1839, to June, 


343, 
“ 2. suly 1848, to May, { F- Sept., 1889, to May, 1844. 


A. Sept., 1802, to March, 1813. 


B. March, 1818, to May, 1820. 
C. May, 1820, to Oct., 1826. 
D. Nov., 1826, to May, 1884. 
E. May, 1884, to Aug., 1839, 


1844, 
G, vol. 1. May, 1844, to Dec., } 
6. 
“ 2. Jan., 5 wee, to Dec., 


“ 
8. Jan, 1840, to Aug., |G May, 1844, to Dec., 1858. 


* <4 Sept. 1851, to Dec., 

* 6 - 1854, to June, 
1855. 

E, vol. 1. July, 1855, to Dee., 


1856. 
“ 2 Jan. 1857, to June, | H. Jan., 1856, to Dec., 1858, 
« 8. July, 1858, to Dec., 

1858. 

In this department are also preserved a 
few of the early assessment rolls or tax- 
books of the city, extending from 1699 to 
1702, and from 1709 to 1735; valuable, as 
showing the ancierit inhabitants and early 


valuations of property. J. 


“A Pra too tow.”—The origin of this 
expression is thus accounted for by Dr. 
Hook, in his “ Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.” Alluding to Dunstan, who 
was archbishop in the reign of Edgar the 
Pacific, he says: « Finding that quarrels 
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arose very frequently in taverns, from dis- 
putes among the topers as to their share of 
liquor respectively, when they drank out of 
the same cup, he advised Edgar to order 
gold or silver pegs to be fastened on the 
pots, that, whilst every man knew his just 
measure, shame should compel each to con- 
fine himself to his proper share. Hence,” 
says the historian, “the expression still in 
vogue, of being a peg too low.” J.P. 


GovERNORS OF OnI0.— 


Years. Names. Years. 
1803—Edward Tiffin. 
1805—Edward Tiffin. 
1807—Thomas Kirker, 1888—Wilson Shannon, 
1808—Sam’l Huntington. 1840—Thomas Corwin. 
1810—Return J. Meigs. 1842— Wilson Shannon. 
1812—Return J. Meigs. 1844—Thos. W. Burtley. 
1814—Othniel Looker. 1844—Mordecai Bartley. 
1814—T. Worthington. 1846— William Bebb. 
1816—T. Worthington. 1848—Seabury Ford. 
1818—Ethan A. Brown. 1850—Reuben Wood. 
1820—Ethan A. Brown, 1852—Reuben Wood. 
1822—Allen Trimble. 1858—William Medill, 
1822—Jeremiah Morrow. 1854—William Medill. 
1824—Jeremiah Morrow. 1856—Salmon P. Chase. 
1826—Allen Trimble. 1858—Salmon P. Chase. 
1828—Allen Trimble. 1860—Wm. Dennison, Jr. 
1830—Dunean McArthur. 1862—David Tod. 
1882—Robert Lucas. 


Names, 
1834—Robert Lucas. 
1836—Joseph Vance. 


Edward Tiffin was inaugurated for his 
second term in 1805; and upon his resig- 
nation in 1807, to accept the position of 
United States Senator, Thomas Kirker, 
being Speaker of the Senate, became acting 
governor. 

In the following year an election for gov- 
ernor took place, and as far as votes were 
concerned, it was decidedly in favor of Re- 
turn J. Meigs, who but a few months before 
was serving as United States Judge of Mich- 
igan Territory. But his election was suc- 
cessfully contested before the Legislature 
by his opponent, General Nathaniel Massie, 
“on the ground that he had not been a 
resident of the State four years next pre- 
ceding his election, as the Constitution re- 
quired.” General Massie, however, was too 
generous to accept an office when a major- 
ity of the people had voted against him, 
and therefore he immediately resigned, 
which of course continued Thomas Kirker 
as acting governor until the succeeding 
year. 





— 
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In March, 1814, Governor Meigs received 
from President Madison the appointment of 
postmaster-general, when he was succeeded 
in office by Othniel Looker , of Hamilton 
county. Speaker Allen Trimble became 
acting governor in 1822, on the election of 
E. A. Brown, to take the place of William 
A. Trimble in the United States Senate. 
In 1844, having accepted from President 
Polk the position of minister to Mexico, 
Wilson Shannon vacated the gubernatorial 
chair in favor of Thomas W. Bartley. 
Reuben Wood’s second inauguration took 
place on January 12, 1852, and in July, 
1853, he filed with the Secretary of State 
his resignation, that he might fill the post 
of minister to Chili, which had been ten- 
dered to him by President Pierce. Lien- 
tenant-governor William Medill became act- 
ing governor, and in the following October 
he was elected for a full term, commencing 
in 1854, The governors who followed him 
were inaugurated on each succeeding second 
year, 


VERSES ON 
send a copy of some verses circulated in 
New York immediately after the publica- 
tion of General Gage’s proclamation, to 
which it refers. 
was forwarded to the city of Philadelphia 
by Benjamin Booth, one of those appointed 
to sell the tea for the East India Company. 
Booth was himself one of the most power- 


ful writers among the loyalists; but he says | 
the accompanying squib was written by | 


Myles Cooper, then president of King’s 
College, now Columbia. Booth was not 
only an able writer, but he was a wise, lib- 
eral-minded merchant; and during some 
intervals of retirement from the commotions 
then prevalent in New York, he was quite 
a successful farmer in New Jersey. 
letters, at least many of them, relative to 
the state of things in the city of New York, 
are worthy of preservation, as showing the 
views taken by an honest, cool-headed, 
sharp-spoken loyalist of that period. I 
once published in a religious paper, whose 
pages are not ‘known by the literary world, 
portions of his correspondence with two of 
the tea commissioners in Philadelphia, rela- 
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The copy in my possession | 


His | 





GaGr’s Proctamation.—I | 


| of dollars of that date. 
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tive to the troublesome honor conferred on 
them by the appointment they received 
from the East India Company, giving a 
history of the popular tumults and political 
manceuvres of the opposers of the landing 
of the tea. I give the emphasized words as 
they are in Booth’s copy. N. K. 


The Independent Massachusetts to General Gage on 
his Proclamation against Licentiousness, Hypocrisy, 
and Sedition: 


*Tis well enough, good Master Gage, 

Against baa morals war to wage, 
And combat the flagitious ; 

But can you think it just or fair, 

Considering whom and what we are, 
To censure the seditious ? 


Besides, in this plain speaking time, 
To say Hypocrisy’s a crime 
Is clearly not so clever; 
For spite of Kings, and Lords, and Knighis, 
That’s lett amongst our Charter rights, 
And shall be ours forever. 


Strver Dotiars or 1794.—Collectors of 
American coins are aware of the rarity, and 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining fine 
specimens of this date. The following arti- 
cle from the New Hampshire Gazette will 
explain the matter; it seems that the coin- 
age was not commenced until near the close 
of the year, which accounts for the scarcity 
J. C—N, 


Boston, Mass. 


“U.S. Corsace.—Some of the Dollars 
now coining at the mint of the United 


States, have found their way to this town. 
A correspondent put one into the Editor's 
hands yesterday. Its weight is equal to 
that of a Spanish dollar, but the metal ap- 
pears finer. One side bears a Head, with 
flowing tresses, incireled by Fifteen Stars, 
and has the word ‘Liserry’ at the top, 
and the date, 1794, at the bottom. On the 
reverse, is the Bald Eagle, enclosed in an 
Olive Branch, round which are the words 
‘United States of America” The edge is 
well indented, in which are the words 
‘One Dollar, or Unit, Hundred Cents? 
The tout ensemble has a pleasing effect to a 
connoisseur; but the touches of the graver 
are too delicate, and there is a want of that 
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boldness of execution which is necessary to 
durability and currency."—N. Hampshire 
Gazette, Portsmouth, Dec. 2, 1794. 


Toxsacco, whose botanic name, Zub. Ni- 
cotiana is derived from Nicot, who intro- 
duced it into France from Portugal, was 
near having the name Medicwa imposed 
upon it by some courtly botanist out of 
compliment to Catharine di Medici. This 
produced a strong protest from George Bu- 
chanan, in Latin verse, of which the follow- 
ing translation is offered : 


The learned Nicot from Hesperia coming, 
Brought back the weed Nicotian, 

Which cureth all that man doth feel of weariness— 
Bent he upon his country’s gain. 

But Cath’rine Medici, her people’s scum and scourge, 
The dark Medea of her age, 

Burning for fame doth change the name, Nicotian, 
For her own name of Medici. 

And as she erst did strip men of their goods, so now 
She would this plant strip of its name. 

O, ye! who for your ailing limbs do seek relief 
From plant of that ill-omened name, 

Hold back your hand, shut fast your mouth, close up 

your ears 

Against the noisome deadly bane. 

Nectar would venom turn—poison, all curing drugs, 
If called by name from her derived. J. 


Our Deapv Herors.—The following let- 
ter, written by Mrs. John Adams, of Quincy, 
in the year 1813, will speak to many a heart 
in the year 1862: 


My Dear Mrs. Cusurne: I have been 
contemplating writing to you for several 
weeks past, to inquire after your health and 
that of your family through the winter, but 
I have delayed it until the voice of friendship 
bids me sympathize with the bereaved sis- 
ters and relatives over the brave youth who 
has fallen in defence of the injured rights and 
honor of his country. 


How beautiful is death when earned by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 
Tuat we can die but once to serve our country. 


So spoke the Roman from the mouth of 
Cato. So said the father over the dead 
body of his son. “It is when the foes fly 
before them that fathers delight in their 





sons. But their sighs burst forth in secret 
when their young warriors yield.” 

In the agony of grief for the loss of 
those most dear, it is an alleviation to the 
wounded bosom to know that they died 
covered with glory in the arms of victory. 
Long will young Aylwin be remembered 
and regretted, “by all his country’s wishes 
blest.” 

To all of you, my afflicted friends, IT wish 
consolation and support from a higher source 
than the honor and fame which man can 
bestow; and am your sympathizing friend, 

A, ADAMS, 


QUERIES. 


Ancient AccouNT-BooKs OF THE CoR- 
PORATION OF THE City oF New Yorxk.— 
The earliest book of accounts of the Corpo- 
ration of the City of New York, which I 
have been able to find in the comptroller’s 
office, is a small parchment-covered volume 
of 294 pages, the paper being in size a little 
less than the ordinary foolscap now in use. 
It is marked on the outside of the cover, on 
the side, as follows: 


“Ledg* N° 1 
1691 to 1700.” 


This book appears to have bean opened 
in May, 1691, by Ebenezer Willson, then 
treasurer or chamberlain of the city. Ref- 
erence is made, in some of the entries, to 
“the Jornall” which I have been unable to 
find. 

In an account of “ the capture of the City 
of New Amsterdam, by the English,” con- 
tained in Valentine’s “ Manual for 1861,” it 
is stated that soon after the capitulation, 
“the Burgomasters went with the Treasu- 
rer’s book of the City accounts to the Hon. 
Governor Richard Nicolls, and placed the 
same in his hands, together with the bonds 
given to the city by the late Director-Gen- 
eral and Council” (p. 606). 

Thinking it probable that the books re- 
ferred to might be in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, I addressed a letter of 
inquiry concerning them to Dr. E. B, O’Cal- 
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laghan, who is perfectly familiar with our | 
public archives. He writes me as follows: 
“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting cer- 
tain books of accounts, I do not know of 
any of the character you refer to. Gov- 
ernor Sloughter arrived in New York, 18th 
March, 1691, and assumed the government 
on the day following. On the 24th of the} 
same month, Ebenezer Willson was sworn 
in member of the Common Council. (Com- 
mon Councilman) Willson was subsequently 
appointed treasurer,* and the book you 
have is marked No. 1, perhaps, because it 
was the first kept by, or under, him; or the 
first under the establishment of a regularly 
constituted government after the downfall 
of Leisler. I have not Mr. Valentine’s 
“ Manual for 1861; but I do not find any 
reference to the books mentioned in the pa- 
pers of Nicolls’? administration here, though 
I have made a pretty careful search.” 

As they may have met with some one ca- 
pable of appreciating their historic value, 
and been laid up in a private collection, I 
make the inquiry, Where the books, con- 
taining the accounts of the city previous to 
1691, can be found ? W. E. WARREN. 

New York, October, 1862. 








Mansion Hovse.—This is a common name 
for a hotel or public house in Pennsylvania. 
The Mansion House Hotel, in South Third- 
street, Philadelphia, now no more, was for 
many years a favorite resort for travellers. 
The house was originally the dwelling of 
Senator Bingham, the ancestor of the Earl 
of Ashburton. Was this the first public 
house called the “ Mansion House Hotel ?” 
Why was this name given to it? w. 





Captain Crozer.—Who was this gen- 
tleman? I have in my portfolio a curious 
mezzotint print, a proof before letters, de- 
scribed beneath as, ** The Patriotick Barber 
of New York.” “Plate 3.” “As the act 
directs” (date torn off), in quaint, old-fash- 
ioned chirography. The captain is sitting 

* March 22, 1691.—Minutes of the Common Council, 
vol, i., p. 355, 


in a barber’s shop, with his face lathered, 
a towel under his chin, and a broken bar- 
ber’s basin at his feet. Three or four per- 
sons are looking in and pointing at him 
through the door, while one presents him a let- 
ter directed to “ Captain Crozer ;” out of his 
pocket is falling a scroll indorsed, “ Orders 
of government,” to which the barber, razor 
in hand, is calling his attention. The captain’s 
laced hat and wig neatly curled, are placed 
onablock, The walls are adorned with por- 
traits labelled “Pitt,” and “ Camden,” and 
two broadsides headed, “The Speech of 
Lord Chatham,” and “ Articles of Associa- 
tion.” All the lettering is in the same hand- 
writing. Never having met with the print 
before, I should be glad to know what inci- 
dent it illustrates in Revolutionary history ? 
MOSHOLU. 


Hickory Quakers.—In Philadelphia, per- 
sons who have “a birthright” in the Society 
of Friends, but who are not strict in using 
the dress and plain language of the denom- 
ination, are thus called. Is it used in Eng- 
land? What is the derivation of the ex- 
pression ? Ww: 


Everett Socreries.—I wish to learn how 
many Everett Societies there are in the 
United States, where they are, when found- 
ed, and for what object ; what their mottoes 
and the designs of their insignia may be, if 
they have any. There is one at Haverford 
College, Pa., founded in Jan., 1858, for lit- 
erary purposes. 

The badge is a scroll engraved with the 
letter E, and crossed by two quill-pens, 
surmounted by a budding rose; the whole 
surrounded by a belt, with the motto, “ Per 
Ardua ad Astra,” and set with pearls, gar- 
nets, and sapphires, 

There are other associations of the same 
name, Will any of the readers of the ist. 
Mag. give such information, similar to the 
above, as they can in regard to them ? 


: , ; Ww. 
New York, Oct. 3, 1862. 


Forres’ History or Prtymovrn.—The 
third volume of the 1st series of the “ Mas- 
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sachusetts Historical Collection,” p. 176,|tinent, west of Lake Champlain and the 
contains an advertisement of an intended | Hudson, with the exception of some inter- 
“ History of the Ancient Colony of Plym-| vals on the ‘Atlantic seaboard, and south of 
outh, in New England,” &c., &c., “ by Peres| the Ottawa and Columbia rivers; surely, 
Fobes, LL. D., Minister of the Gospel in|the natural history of the State, published 
Raynham, and Professor of Natural Philos- at the expense of and by authority of the 
ophy in the College of Rhode Island.” It| State, has some claims to credibility, In 
is stated that “the writer has undertaken | Part 1, of “ Zoology,” by James G, De Kay, 
the work at the request of several charac-| we are told, that “the bison, or American 
ters of literary eminence,” and “ has already | buffalo, has long since been extirpated 


obtained a considerable part of the mate- 
rials.” 

This was printed in 1794. Dr. Fobes 
died in 1812. The book was never printed. 
But was it ever written? Is it still in man- 
uscript ? Did he accumulate valuable ma- 
terials; and, if so, what became of them? 
The Rev. T. P. Doggett, in Emery’s “ Min- 
istry of Taunton,” vol. ii., p. 229, speaks of 


Dr. Fobes’ “unfinished manuscripts.” Is 


there any thing of value touching the old 
colony, among them? H. M. D, 


Boston, Nov. 22, 1862. 


Tue Original ExTeNT oF THE Bison 
Country.—A correspondent calls attention 
to the following passage in Mr. Fillmore’s 
address: “I have never seen any reliable 
statement that the buffalo in his wild state 
was ever found in Western New York. I 
believe that his native haunt was in the 
great prairies of the West, and nowhere 
else on this continent. It,is true that early 
French travellers have spoken of seeing 
‘wild cows,’ especially in the‘northern part 
of the State; but it is evident to my mind— 
from their description, when they give any 
—that they meant either the moose or the 
elk,”—and says: 

If MeCauley is not “ reliable” because, in 
his history, he gives no authority for assert- 
ing that “the bison, or American wild ox,” 
formerly lived in western parts of the State ; 
nor O'Callaghan, in his “ History of New 


from this State; and although at present it 
|is not found east of the Mississippi, yet 
there is abundant testimony from various 
| writers to show that this animal was for- 
|merly numerous along the Atlantic coast 
from New York to Mexico. Warden as- 
serts that, at no very distant period, it 
existed in Pennsylvania, and as late as 1756, 
large herds were found in Kentucky. 

Mr, Gallatin is surely reliable in what he 
says on the subject. In an elaborate paper, 
|in the second volume of “ Archeologia 
| Americana,” he remarks, that “ buffalo tracks 
| were for years the main routes across the 
|Cumberland Mountains, between the south- 
|west parts of Virginia and Kentucky. 
|Towards the east they had crossed the 
Mississippi, and, before they were driven 
away by the American settlements, they 
had ascended the valley of the Ohio within 
a hundred miles of Pittsburgh. I must 
add, that a mixed breed of the European ox 
and buffalo was quite common, fifty years 
ago, in some of the northwestern counties 
ot Virginia.” 

It is well known in the West that Surveyor 
Zane located roads on buffalo tracks, in 
Ohio, and Dr, E. H. Davis, now of this city, 
has often heard old Governor McArthur 
speak of killing buffaloes on the Scioto. 
| ‘Though wholly unnecessary, permit a 
single reference to the “ Documents relating 
to the Colonial History of the State.” In 
the Paris documents, vol. ix., there is 
*“ A Memoir on the Indians of Canada, as 
| far as the River Mississippi, 1718.” Speak- 





Netherland,” in the statement that buffaloes, | ing of the two routes from the Niagara to 
as well as bears, elk, deer, &c., are natives|the Mississippi, one by the north, and the 
of the soil; nor the able writer in the New| other by the south shore of Lake Erie, the 
American Cyclopedia, who states that the| writer says: “The southern route is much 
original range of the animal appears to have | finer than along the northern shore, The 
been the whole of the North American con-| reason that few persons take it is, that it is 





| 
| 
| 
! 
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thirty leagues longer than that along the 
north. There is no need of fasting ‘along 
either side of the lake, deer are to be found 
there in such great abundance. Buffaloes 
are found on the south but not on the north 
shore.” Again, “There are vast quantities 
of buffalo and other animals in the woods 
along the Ohio—the beautiful river. I re- 
turn to the Miamis river. Its entrance from 
Lake Erie is very wide..... The swamps 
abound with game. Thirty leagues up the 


river, at a place called La Glaise, buffaloes | 


are always to be found; they eat clay and 
wallow in it.’ To whom are we indebted 
for the popular term, Bois de vache? x. 


[Will any correspondent furnish direct 
testimony as to the presence of the bison 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie ?] 


Wasnineton’s Opinion or Norruern 
AND SouTuHERN Sovprers (vol. vi., p. 349). 
—Is not the letter from which the citation 
is made, one of the spurious letters?  G. 


[The extract was inserted inadvertently. 
The letter to Lund Washington, June 12, 
1776, is spurious, “ Writings of Washing- 
ton,” vol. xi., p. 192. A collection of spu- 
rious letters was printed in London, in 1777 ; 
reprinted at New York, in 1778; again in 
Philadelphia, 1795 ; New York and London, 
1796, and extracts from which are con- 
stantly appearing. | 


REPLIES, 
SKEDADDLE (vol, vi., pp. 163, 196, 293). 


9 «<< 


—A correspondent of the London Times | 


states that the word “skedaddle” is not a 
Yankee invention. It is commonly used in 
Dumfrieshire. “To skedaddle, means, to 
spill in small quantities any liquids, The 
same word applies to coals, potatoes, or ap- 
ples, and other substances falling from a 
cart in travelling from one place to another. 
But skedaddle does not apply to bodies of 
men scattered,” 
While a writer in one of our exchanges, 


|tion to which theory 
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thus settles it: “One authority derives it 
from the German skedan, the only objec- 
is, that there is no 
such German word, Another etymologist 
is certain it was elaborated from the Greek 
eoxedacbeoay, as if some literary volunteer 
at. Bull Run, bethought him of ‘Herodotus’ 
use of that term in describing a rout, and 
forthwith proceeded to beguile the tedium 
of double quick by tracing it back to its 
root oxeda, to which, for euphony sake, he 
tacked the final syll: ble of Yankee Doodle, 
which was still ringing in his ears, thus 
making skedaddle. But the truth is, words 
are never thus deliberately and laboriously 
coined, They grow up and branch out 
from their roots, like trees, or else are trans- 
planted bodily from the nurseries of other 
tongues, Now although the Greek oxedao 
is undoubtedly the root of the English seat- 
ter and scud, the German scheiden, and the 
Scandinavian equivalents, yet skedaddle, in- 
stead of being derived from any of them, is 


probably Irish. 


The Irish sgdad, spelled with a g, as 
that language has no &, doubtless gave the 
Greeks their oxedao, and the’ compound 
Irish word sgedad ol, all scattered or ut- 
terly routed, is the very word skedaddle 
itself, 

An old version of the Irish New Testa- 
ment contains this passage: “ For it is writ- 
ten, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
of the flock shall be sgedud ol.” The word 
was probably used in our army by an Ivrish- 
man, and being looked upon as particularly 
felicitous, was at once adopted.” 


OciLviz, THE ORATOR (vol. vi., p. 356). 
—If “r—a.” will look under the pyoper 
letter, in the twelfth volume of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia, he will tind a 
notice of James Ogilvie, and see that, worn 
out with narcotics, he is supposed to have 
perished by his own hand, soon after his re- 
turn to Scotland to claim the earldom of 
Finlater and Airy. He will find also in an 
8vo volume of 279 pages, printed in Phila- 
delphia, by J. Maxw ell for John Conrad, in 
1816, a “Supplementary Narrative,” ap- 
pendix, &c., of exxi, pp., containing a good 
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deal of information which he gives about; Woop’s New Eneianp Prospecr (vol. 


himself. The volume is entitled “ Philo- 
sophical Essays, &c., by James Ogilvie.” 


H. M. D. 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1862. 


Report or Massacuvusetts Commission- 
gers TO N. Y. Convention. 1765 (vol. vi., 
p. 227).—The reputed editor of the volume 
of “ Massachusetts State Papers,” published 
in 1818, by Russell & Gardner, Boston, 
was ALpEN Braprorp, then, and for sev- 
eral years, Secretary of State for Massachu- 
setts. He was a gentleman of considerable 
research and industry, but had no tact in 
bringing his books before the public. In- 
stead of interesting an energetic bookseller, 
he had his works printed at an old newspa- 
per office, where they were stored away, 
and “ kept till called for” slowly, by histor- 
ical readers. He did not realize how much 
depends on the tact and ability of the pub- 
lisher, to get a book into the channels of 
trade for libraries and purchasers in the in- 
terior. Hence, probably, there were not a 
sufficient number sold to pay for the paper 
on which they were printed. 

The whole proceedings of the Congress 
of 1765, will be found in the tenth volume 
of Mr, Force’s National Calendar for 1832. 
But it contains no Report of the Massachu- 
setts Commissioners; and any historical 
document that has escaped Mr. Force’s 
research, it is useless to look for. Probably 
they made a verbal report only to the Leg- 
islature. Mr. Force’s Calendar contains the 
particulars of the censure of Brigadier Rug- 
gles by the Massachusetts Legislature, his 
conduct as commissioner not pleasing them, 
He was president of the Congress, but re- 
fused to sign their proceedings. This gave 
great-disgust to the whigs of Massachusetts ; 
and in addition to the vote of censure by 
the House, he was reprimanded in his place, 
from the Speaker’s chair. He became a 
violent tory, and left with the British army 
when it evacuated Boston, in 1776. His 
property was confiscated in Massachusetts, 
in 1779. After many vicissitudes, he set- 
tled at Digby, in Nova Scotia, and died in 
1798, at the age of 87, J. B. R. 


Wasninarton, D. C. 





vi., p. 257).—See an interesting reply to 
this Query in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in the present 
number, p. 370. 

TRANSLATOR OF DE CHASTELLUX (vol. 
iii., p. 252).—A reply to this query will be 
found in the same proceedings, p. 371. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Southern Rebellion ; being a History 
of the United States, from the commence- 
ment of President Buchanan's Admin- 
istration, through the War for the Sup- 
pression of the Rebellion, dc. By W. 
A. Crafts. Parts 7, 8, 9. New York: 
Thomas Farrell & Son, 1862. 

TuEsE numbers, with spirited portraits of 

Commodore Foote and General Sigel, a 

view of the battle of Pea Ridge, and a plan 

of the battle of Bull Run, carry the history 
of the war down to that action, so important 
in prolonging the war, and first rousing the 

North to the real magnitude of the task at- 

| tempted by the General Government, when 

it undertook to put down the rebellion. 

Mr. Crafts describes the secession of Vir- 
|ginia, the President’s proclamation, the 
blockade of the Southern ports, and the 
relation of our Government with European 
| powers, depicting especially the constant 
| and persistent aid and encouragement given 
| by the English government and people to 
the insurgents, an aid continued to this day. 

Then follow chapters describing the first 
military operations: the advance through 

Baltimore, at last ; Ellsworth’s entrance into 

Alexandria, and fall; Lyon’s movements; 

Beauregard’s false proclamation; the fatal 

action of Great Bethel; Lyon’s splendid ca- 

reer; McClellan’s triumphs in Western Vir- 
ginia; and, finally, Blackburn’s Ford and 
the field of Bull Run, Events are they all, 
full of interest; so full and important that 
it requires no little skill and system to com- 

bine them with symmetry, and evolve a 

clear, distinct narrative of the whole. 
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Historical Sketches of Hudson; embracing | bution to our municipal history forms an 


the Settlement of the City, City Govern- 
ment, Business Enterprises, Churches, 
Press, Schools, Libraries, dc. By Ste- 
phen B. Miller. Hudson: Bryan & Webb, 
Printers, 1862. 8vo, 120 pp. 


Atrnoucu Claverack was settled early by 
the Dutch, Hudson is really the work of a 
colony from Nantucket, which emigrated to 
the Hudson just after the Revolution, Hud- 
son, under their impulse, bid fair to be a 


thriving place—ship-building, whale and seal | 


fishery, and domestic and foreign trade, all 
seemed to promise a glorious future. It 
did not contirm the hopes of its founders, 
and was long in a steady decline. Now, 
however, it is sharing in the gradual increase, 
and is advancing. Mr. Miller has, with 
commendable diligence, brought together 
the chief facts in the history of the town, 


and made quite an interesting and valuable | 


volume. The subject shows how much has 
yet to be done in Nantucket history; and 
an incident occurring in this city a few days 
since, reminds us of another Nantucket em- 
igration. We mean that to Dunkirk, in 
France, at the invitation of the French gov- 
ernment, to create French whale fisheries. 
A daughter of one of these emigrants, born 
in France, died recently in New York. 


ITistorical Sketch of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of New York ; with 
the Numes of the Members from its Cre- 
ution to the present Time. To which is 
added an opinion, by Hon. Greene C. 
Bronson, Legal Adviser to the Board, on 
the Authori ity of the Supervisors to impose 
Taxes, &e., dc. New York: 1862. 8vo, 
39 pp. 


Tus is a most satisfactory account of a 


body which controls the immense finances | 


of the city of New York, evincing in its 
preparation great diligence and research. 
The laws from 1683 creating this Board 








authentic and detailed reply to the Query 
on p. 292. 


Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale 
College deceased during the Academical 
Year ending in July, 1862, including the 
record of seven who died the year previous, 
hitherto unreported. 


Tuts useful record comes prefaced with the 
notice of the death of E. C, Herrick, Esq., the 
compiler of much of it, as well as of the prece- 
ding Nos. of the series, Among the promi- 
nent graduates, whose brief memoirs are here 
given, are I. W. Stuart, author of the Lives 
of Nathan Hale and Gov. Trumbull, and of 
“Hartford in the Olden Time;” Governor 
Joseph Trumbull, Dudley Peet, Professor 
Ives, C. A. Goodrich, N. S. Wheaton, W. 
A. Larned, as well as of several who have 
taken an active part in the present stirring 
events; such as, J. H. Adams, a South Car- 
olina Commissioner to Washington ; Major 
H. Couper, of the Rebel army; and their 
more noble, as more loyal fellow-graduates, 
Colonel Drake, Major Kutz, Lieutenant 
Bartholomew. The deceased graduates rep- 
resent classes, from 1794 to 1859, and ages, 
from 25 to 94, 


An Historical Research respecting the Opin- 
ions of the Founders of the Republic on 
Negroes as Slaves,as Citizens, and as Sol- 
diers. Read before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Aug 14, 1862. By George 
Livermore. Boston: 1862. 8vo, 215 pp. 


In alluding recently to this paper, we sup- 
posed that it treated of the military status 
of the negro. This is, however, but an inci- 
dent. The paper takes a wider scope, and 
brings together a truly astonishing mass of 
matter relating to the general question of 
negroes and slavery. It is divided into two 
parts: I, Opinions of the Founders of the 


| Republic respecting Negroes as Slaves and 


as Citizens, pp. 19—110; II. Opinions of 


and enlarging its powers, are given almost|the Founders of the Republic respecting 
entire; and the list of supervisors, table of| Negroes as Soldiers, pp. 111—200. 


their records, plan and description of their 


The former presents these opinions as 


chamber, seal, &e., leave nothing to be de-| drawn from the discussions of the bodies 


sired, 


The whole of this interesting contri-| which adopted the Declaration of Indepen- 








dence, the Articles of Confederation, and the 
Constitution, including in the last head the 
State Conventions which ratified that instru- 
ment. The second part gives, year by year, 
the action of Congress, of the several States, 
and of our generals, from 1775 to 1783, and 
furnishes a mass of authority which will sur- 
prise those who have treated this question 
from pure prejudice. 


Memories of the Indians and Pioneers of 
the Region of Lowell. By Charles Cow-|: 
ley. Lowell: 1862. 8vo, 25 pp. 


Tus is a most agreeable contribution to 
our history, and Mr. Cowley has made, not 
only a tract of local interest to Lowell, but 
one of general interest in the history of the 
New Engl: and tribes. The character of Pas- 
saconaway is well drawn; and in his career 
and that of Numphow, here clearly traced, 
we see the folly of the course which drove 
proselytes of Eliot to join the French mis- 
sionaries on the St. Lawrence. If New 
England Indians took that course, it was 
owing not to French intrigue, but, as Mr. 
Cowley shows, to New England injustice. 


Mémoire sur? Université Laval avec pieces 
justificatives. Ato, Quebec: 1862. 

A VALUABLE work on the history of the ere- 

ation and plans adopted by this Canadian 

university, which experiences the difficul- 

ties that beset all efforts to introduce higher 

courses of study on this continent. 





The War with the South, dc. By R. Tomes. 

Nos. 11,12. New York: Virtue & Co. 
THEsE numbers, with an exceedingly fine 
engraving of Gen. Burnside, and a bird’s- 
eye view of Washington and the surround- 
ing country as far as the memorable battle- 
field, continues the history down to the 
battle of Bull Run, which is described with 
interest. 





Siege and Reduction of Fort Pulaski. By 
Brig.-gen, Gillmore, U. 8S. A. New 


York: D. Van Nostrand. 
Tuts work will be noticed in our next. 


1 vol. 8vo. 
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Porvutar Epirion or Parron’s Lire or 
Jackson.—Mr. Parton, we learn, has pre- 
pared for publication an edition of his biog- 
raphy of General Jackson in a single vol- 
ume of 500 pages. From this edition, the 
correspondence and documents have been 
omitted, and the story of Jackson’s life is 
given without interruption. All the more 
important or striking narratives, anecdotes, 
scenes, and incidents, as well as the infor- 
mation gathered of the hero’s early life in 
the Carolinas, are presented without abridg- 
ment or alteration. The biography, in three 
volumes, has been one of the most success- 
ful works of its kind and magnitude ever 
published in the United States, and the pub- 
lishers (Mason Brothers) are preparing for 
an extensive sale of the new edition, which 
will be out in a few days. 


Francis 8S, Drake, Esq., of Boston, has 
in preparation, a new “ Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography.” It will contain at least 
double the matter in the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Allen, and include articles on living 
worthies, He will be happy to receive bio- 
graphical items of interest, or the correction 
of errors or misstatements which have gained 
currency. 


Tue Historic and Literary Society of 
Quebec has just published another part of 
their “Collections,” forming pp. 81-146 of 
a volume, and devoted entirely to Jacques 
Cartier, as to whose life and family it gives 
some very interesting results of investiga- 
tion in the archives, public and private, of St. 
Malo and its vicinity. To a Canadian es- 
pecially these materials for a biography of 
the great French discoverer must address 
themselves with no little charm. 


Tue Hon. William Willis has in press, to 
issue this month, a work to be entitled, 
“The Law Courts and Lawyers of Maine, 
from the earliest Colonization of the State.” 
It will be an 8vo of about 450 pp., and con- 
tain sketches of all the old lawyers who 
have practised in that State, &c., &e. 








